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CHAPTER I 


MYTH AND THE DEATH OP OLD MYTHOLOGIES 
I. MYTH AND LIFE STYLE 

Men's myths and their styles of life are inextricably 
bound together. Myths are not merely fantasies which men 
create out of nothing as a kind of leisure time activity. 
Rather they are very serious interpretations of life which 
provide models whereby men determine their own style of life. 
Hence they are to be taken seriously. Furthermore, myths 
are directly related to historical events or conditions in 
which men participate or with which they are faced. Hence 
myths are not purely fanciful Imaginings. Myths are thus 
the embodiement, the form or structure, of man"s concern to 
understand the Issues which continually arise and must be 
faced in his life. 

In the ancient Middle East the myth took two forms: the 
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nature myth and, in Israel, the saga. The nature myth, or 
what Mircea Eliade has called "the myth of the eternal re- 
turn" begins with man's visualization of the world as the 
ground for the battle between the forces of chaos and the 

forces of order, between that which is created and that 

2 

which is uncreated. Chaos was a threat to primitive man's 
existence, to his being. "All the varieties of being, from 
the Inanimate to the living, can attain existence only in 
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in an area dominantly sacred." That is, life may only exist 

where there is order. To fall into an area which was chaotic 

was to be threatened with the end of existence. An example 

of such an occurrence of chaos was the flooding of the 

Tigris and Euphrates rivers which brought death to animals 
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and people alike. This was tragedy brought on by the chaos 
of the waters. What is important here is that primitive man 
in seeing the waters as chaos was attempting to give some 
expression to the conditions which he had to face in his 
daily life. The task of dealing with the terrible and happy 
events of his life found a solution in the form of an inter- 
pretive myth defining the world in terms of a duality of 
powers, one created and orderly, the other uncreated and 
chaotic. To live in such a situation primitive man develop- 
ed a life style based on well-defined models of action, ex- 
ecuted as eternally valid models of order. Through these 
models (what Eliade calls "archtypes) primitive man actually 
brought order; he created. "Settlement in a new unknown, 
uncultivated country is equivalent to an act of creation... 
It isj the repetition of a primordial act: the transfor- 
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mation of chaos into cosmos by the divine act of creation. " 
Models of action based on an original divine model were 
created for all activities of life providing a life style 
for the people. A response to the conditions and events of 
life brought about the creation of an interpretive myth 


which provided a model for a style of life . 


3 


Such a conclusion is also true as a description of the 

place of myth in the life of Israel, but with an important 

additional characteristic. The myth by which Israel lived 

was totally different from that by which other nations of the 

world defined life. "As they (Israel) attempted to make 

sense out of what was happening to them in everyday life 

the conviction grew upon them that they were constantly 

coming up against a power that was active in their midst. 

They could not avoid the conclusion that this reality was 
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personal in character...." This power was not a part of 
nature but seemed to face Israel from outside nature through 
the daily happenings among peoples, and people and things. 

It was personal not natural. Israel's myth thus became his- 
tory and event oriented rather than nature oriented. Its 
history was an "inner history, one that takes place on a 

higher level, a story of inner events, and singular guidance 
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of working and becoming mature in life's mysteries." 

i 

The form that this "innenhistory " took was the saga. The 
saga became the interpretive description of an historical 
occurrence whose relevance moved far beyond the singular 
event described. It defined the life style and meaning of the 
life of Israel's people. Thus in the sixth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy when an explanation is called in order to understand 
the laws by which Israel lived, the answer is the telling of 
a set of events. 

When your son asks you in time to come "What is the 
meaning of the testimonies and the statutes and the 
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ordinances which the Lord our God has commanded you?" 
then you shall say to your son, "We were Pharaoh's slaves 
in Egypt; and the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand; and the Lord showed signs and wonders, 
great and grievous, against Egypt and against Pharaoh 
and all his household, before our eyes; and he brought 
us out from there, that he might bring us in and give 
us the land which he swore to our fathers. 

8 

The model by which Israel understood her life and actions 
was located in events, both past and present, which found 
expression in the saga. For the rest of the world, however, 
meaning was located in the recurrence of natural phenomena 
and life was defined by a model which was a copy and an 
imitation of those recurring phenomena. In this latter myth 
there is no history for the possibility of history spells 
the death of recurring events. 

This distinguishing characteristic is significant in 
that the two myths are mutually antagonistic; they cannot 
co-exist. The prophets of Israel were later to point to 
the idolatry of the worship of Ba'al and Marduk, the nature 
gods. To accept the myth of Hellsgeschichte . or salvation 
history, is to repudiate the possibility of an eternal sa- 
cred cosmos. To accept nature as sacred and eternal was to 
deny the movement of power and meaning in an ongoing history 
which transcended nature. Israel was aware of this antago- 
nism. It was antagonism which set her apart from all other 
peoples of the middle east. She became conscious of her 
own identity as a people placed over against all the other 
peoples of the earth. She became conscious of the existence 
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of another life style, which she thought to be false, and 
took upon herself the task of denouncing that myth and life 
style in act and word, by the example of her own life style 
and worship. The focus of life moved from the eternal re- 
currence of cosmic creation to the ongoing temporal life of 
a people. "The concern of religion was shifted from the eter- 
nal to the temporal realm, and focused more on social and 
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historical existence...." In short, Israel had a particular 
mission based upon life style and myth set in the context of 
history. In Israel, there was a consciousness of a relation - 
ship between myth and life style which found its setting 
within an historical framework . 

This consciousness in Israel added a new dimension to 
the relationship of myth and life stye. It was in the con- 
sciousness of Israel's distinctiveness as a nation over 
against other nations that the prophets were enabled to bring 
reason to bear against the mythology and subsequent actions 
of other peoples. Second Isaiah employs his reason, based 
on conscious understanding of the situation, against the 
Babylonian mythology. 

To whom then will you liken God, 

or what likeness compare with him? 

The idol! a workman casts it, 

and a goldsmith overlays it with 
gold, 

and casts for it silver chains. 

He who is impoverished chooses 
for an offering 
wood that will not rot; 

he seeks out a skillful craftsman 10 

to set up an image that will not move. 
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The prophet here mocks the worship of the nature mythology 
by calling into question the very models ("image that will 
not move") of unchangeableness - eternal, motionless, time- 
less, without history - which is the basis of that mythology. 
He attacks the mythology from the standpoint of another, his 
own, interpretation of reality. The model which is attacked 
is called to account precisely because it does not work. The 
passage pictures an artisan who moves, molds and works - a 
man of action. Over against this is placed the idol, motion- 
less and made of wood "that will not rot." And yet, the pro- 
phet notices, it is the latter that is set up as a mode}, for 
the life style of the former. The motionless , eternal god is 
set up as a model for the active, mortal man. In short the 
prophetic passage becomes a mockery of an absurd situation. 
Reason in the service of a conscious mythology radically 

questions and destroys a less reasonable and less conscious 
11 

mythology . 

The development of myth and life style is, to use the 
term of sociologist Thomas Luckmann, a social process. In 
attempts to understand and give meaning to his existential 
situation, man, through reflection upon his subjective ex- 
perience, bestows meaning upon that experience by means of 
an interpretive scheme or myth. "Meaning is not an inherent 

quality of subjective processes but is bestowed on it in 

12 

imperative acts." As was shown in Israel's understanding 
of the saga, the interpretive scheme goes beyond one histor- 
ical experience by giving meaning to all experience. As such 
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myth can be said to transcend ongoing experience. As a re- 
sult of this transcendance two related processes occur, first, 
to man and his life style, and, second, to myth. 

First, in the experience of man working under a partic- 
ular myth which transcends experience (in the sense just 
stated) there occurs the problem of integrating future exper- 
ience into the myth or interpretive scheme. This requires 
detachment. As Thomas Luckman has said, "The very possibili- 
ty of successive experience being sedimented in a scheme 

distinct from any actual experience rests upon a certain 
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degree of detachment." When there is a conflict between 
myth and experience an attitude of detachment with respect 
to one or the other is required in order to either invali- 
date the experience by means of the myth or use the experi- 
ence to change the myth. One of the experiences which has 
already been cited is that of Israel's using her myth to in- 
validate the experiences of the believers of the nature re- 
ligion. This action, however, was based on Israel's claim 
to a myth more in accordance with experience. This example 
raises another issue closely related to that of detachment. 

In the confrontation of Israel and her myth with the 
rest of the Middle East and that mythology I posited the 
rise of consciousness. Thomas Luckmann points out that con- 
sciousness is a human possibility which can only be realized 

14 

in social process. 

While detachment from the flux of immediate experi- 
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ence cannot rise autonomously, it can be 'imported' 
in the form of an 'external' point of view. One be- 
gins to look at oneself through the eyes of a fellow 
man . This is originally possible only in the recip- 
rocal social processes of a face-to-face situation. 

In the face-to-face confrontation of Israel and the other 

nations, Israel could not help but realize her alienation 

from those nations because of the distinctiveness of her 

mythology and life style. As a result she became highly 

conscious of her own traditions and the tension between 

those traditions as the expression of her myth and her own 

experience. Israel through this realization was changed. 

Second, there always exists a dynamic tension between 

myth and experience. Myths are interpretive models based on 

past experience. "Interpretive schemes result from sedi- 
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mented past experiences." As has been said, Israel used 
her myth to destroy other myths, but only because she claim- 
ed a greater universality for that myth. Myth gives whole- 
ness to our experiences but it is only out of our experience 
that myth is formed. "The meaning of experience is derived 
from the relation of ongoing processes to the scheme of in- 
terpretation. Conversely, ongoing experiences modify the 
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interpretive scheme." Experience through myth is given 
meaning. But myth under the pressure of experience is 
changed. 

The relationship of myth and life style is a dynamic 
historical and social process. As man's consciousness of 
himself and his world grows and reason opens new understandings 
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an,d furthers our experience, old myths will die under the 
impact of new realities. Through consciousness of his chang- 
ing situaton, man forms new life styles and interpretive 
myths. The purpose of this thesis will be to assess the im- 
pact of man's growing consciousness of the world and himself 
upon myth and life style, and finally to offer up a myth 
appropriate to the situation of modern man. Such an endeavor 
requires a consideration of old myths which have died under 
the impact of the modern technical era. 

II. MYTH AND GOD 

The most important single point in the development of 
the relationship of myth and life style, which I have tried 
to express, is man's growing consciousness of that relation- 
ship. This consciousness began with Israel as she found her- 
self faced with alternative mythologies and styles of life. 
Since that time men have been either skeptical of broad 
world views and interpretive schemes for understanding all 
of experience or unconscious of the myths by which they were 
living. Marshall McLuhan refers to this latter phenomenon as 

driving a car while always looking through the rear view 
17 

mirror. The driver cannot see what is outside his side 
window (the present) let alone what is ahead (the future). 
With respect to the former situation Michael Harrington has 
said that the combined weight of events and growing self- 
awareness in this and the last century "has resulted not in 
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this or that loss of faith, but in introducing doubt and 

contradiction into every Western Creed, secular and reli- 
18 

gious . " 

It is because of this consciousness of the creation 
of myth and the course of rapid social change that modern 
man is skeptical about saying anything about God. And myth 

is definitely about God or Reality. As von Rad has said 

19 

about the saga in Israel's tradition, 

All sagas as we have them are concerned much less 
with man than with God. God is everywhere the real 
narrative subject, so to speak, of the saga - or, 
rather, its inner subject; men are never important 
for their own sakes, but always as objects of the 
divine activity, as those who both affirm and deny 
God and his command. 

God is the subject because he was the shaper, the former, the 
creator of reality, which, for Israel, was her history. Thus 
when Israel spoke of history she was always speaking of Yah- 
weh who formed that history. 

The important fact here, however, is that this was the 
only way in which Israel could talk about God. For Israel's 
myth did not rest solely upon knowledge about God's nature 
but primarily in the belief that God constantly acted in 
history on her behalf. Israel lived by promise and faith, 
not by knowledge. Thus in the history of Israel's life, 
there is a continuous strain of skepticism concerning all 
creeds and dogmas, not unlike the skepticism of modern man. 
She could move from a social organization of a twelve tribal 
league to that of a kingdom without loss of faith. She 
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could even be thrown into exile and still remain faithful to 

Yahweh. This does not imply a denial of the great suffering, 

pain, and anguish which these changes caused, both in life 

style and myth. These were present and are recorded in the 

experiences of the prophets and in the lamentations and the 

psalms. But through the Yahwist and the other prophets of 

Israel comes the continued insistence that present history 

bears the mark of Yahweh as much as the events of the past 

did. These prophets always affirmed the present as an area 

in which Yahweh' s power was manifested. They insisted that 
not 

Yahweh could^be identified with any particular institution 

or structure, sociological or mythological. Thus one of the 

prophets, second Isaiah, can say of Yahweh, "For my thoughts 

are not your thoughts/ Neither are your ways my ways, says 
20 

the Lord." The conclusion is important: Myth is always 
about God or Ultimate Reality but cannot in any way be iden- 
tified with God or Reality . 

This statement checks two of the dangerous dogmatic 
stands which can be taken in relationship to myth and life 
style. First, there has always been a tendency on the part of 
segments of civilization throughout history to identify the 
myth about God or Reality with the Ultimate Nature of Reality 
itself. If one agrees with the correlation of myth and life 
style presented in the first section then the reason for this 
becomes plain. In order to insure the life style to which a 
civilization or a segment of it has* become accustomed the 
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only operation necessary is to absolutize the myth under 

which that life style is organized. In other words, make the 

myth God. As Leslie Dewart, the Roman Catholic theologian, 

has pointed out, such a belief can become "facile and indls- 

crimate" caring "more for belief itself than for the reality, 
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God, to which belief should be merely a way. " Such a be- 
lief blocks out the possibility of greater consciousness 
and the use of reason thereby making for a static and abso- 
lute myth. Belief of this order uses myth alone to interpret 
experience foreclosing all factors within experience which 
could change the myth and therefore change the life style. 

Second, there is the reasonable possibility of denying 
that anything is God or that he may even be discussed. This 
is the repudiation of all myth which Leslie Dewart calls 
"absolute a-theism." "This atheism which alone deserves 
the term 'a-theism* proceeds from an understanding of being 

that renders absurd the very possibility of a transcendance 

22 

that would transcend the transcendance of man. " Such an 
understanding would thus deny the possibility of an inter- 
pretive scheme which "transcends the transcendance of man. " 

It denies not only the understanding that no myth is God but 
that myth is about God or Reality. Atheism is the recognition 
that myth or an interpretive scheme are an impossibility. 

Man in choosing his life style chooses that style in his own 
freedom and without reference to any transcendant scheme 
found in society. To believe otherwise is, as Sartre has 
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said, to "live in bad faith", or as Freud has suggested, to 
live according to an illusion. ^ History is the free crea- 
tion of free men, a fact which requires modern man's full 
consciousness. Reality has no coherent meaning outside of 
that fact. The problems which this understanding raises 
will be dealt with in the next section under a consideration 
of pluralism. 

The results of a consideration of these two dogmas is 
that within the framework thus far presented with respect to 
myth, atheism is a possibility but doubt and a certain amount 
of skepticism are a necessity. Atheism is a possibility be 
cause myth is about God or some ultimate nature of Reality. 
Doubt and skepticism are necessary because myth is about 
God, but is not God or Reality. This latter statement not 
only makes possible, but requires, that myth be changed when 
doubt raises concrete facts either opposed to the myth or 
showing the irrelevance of the myth. Such a belief is also 
consistent with the understanding here of the relationship of 
myth to life style. Myth may be about God, but it is still 
man's "response to the conditions and events of life" (page 2). 
Myth is thus a two edged sword. It cuts through both our 
understanding of life (including stated values and acted 
styles) and our understanding of God. In myth, the two are 
brought into relationship. 
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III. MYTH AND THE PROBLEM OF GOD IN A TECHNICAL AGE 

The problem is that no myth in this century has been 
able to relate the experiences of modern man in this world 
to God. No myth has, in other words, fulfilled its function 
as myth. This does not mean that most modern men are atheists 
and do not believe that myth is a possibility. The problem 
as Miichael Harrington has suggested is not a loss of faith 
but a profound skepticism about the creeds, both religious 
and secular, that have carried that faith. The myths are in- 
adequate and do not. elicit trust, confidence, hope, faith, or 
love. It has been shown already that skepticism is not out 
of line with the proper function of myth as defined here, 
and is in fact a necessary part of relating experience to 
myth. Another step is now necessary before moving on; the 
myths about God which are inadequate for modern men and 
stand in the way of faith must be removed. 

The myths which will be considered here are the cosmo- 
logical myth and an epistemological myth. The two are relat- 
ed because it is through the destruction of the cosmological 
myth that the epistemological myth is destroyed. Yet it is in 
a new epistemology that the cosmological myth finds its 
death. The cosmological myth revolves around a "dualism 

found in the Bible (as well as in traditional metaphysics) 

24 

and in virtually all Western religious thought." This is 
the dualism which divides reality into the spheres of heaven 
and earth . From this scheme arises the judgment that in 
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some way heaven, of which earthly man has no experience be- 
fore death, is the true reality, the place where God dwells. 

It is the place where man is also eventually to dwell. In 
the meantime earthly life is either a very clouded, unreal, 
terrible experience, or a testing ground in which God de- 
cides from his heavenly place what individuals will dwell in 
heaven and what individuals will go to hell. These latter exp- 
ressions are only examples of the conventional wisdom and are 
not necessarily held by the theologians of the heaven-earth 
scheme. Yet the division of reality and the certainty of the 
unreality of this world holds true as the basic scheme of 
this system. This "mythological imagery is simply .... an 
expression of a more fundemental problem: the religious pre- 
supposition of a reality other than or 'beyond' this world, 
the assumption that the eminent reality with which we have 
to do - God - is somewhere 'out there' ( or 'up there' or 
'down there' or 'in there'- it does not mattter ) beyond the 

25 

realities of our experience . 

To arrive at an understanding of the development of 

such a myth is not difficult. As has been said, the creation 

of any myth is a response to a social-historical situation. 

The experience of primitive peoples barely able to survive 

in a cruel world led them to create myths which at first 

would protect them from the terrors of this world and also 

26 

the terror of history. For it was in the movement and mo- 
tion of things that destruction came and to live in perfect 
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stability was to stop time and motion and with it, pain and 
suffering. Motion was chaos, stability was creation. With the 
introduction of the myth by which Israel lived such a scheme 
was called into question. History moved because that was the 
will of God. Yet the pains and sufferings were still present 
and had to be accounted for. Sometimes the pain and suffering 
were seen as punishment, judgment, for sin, for turning away 
from the will of God. The men of the biblical wisdom litera- 
ture, however, saw suffering as a part of life. Thus as a re- 
sult of a great deal of confusion concerning "evil" (the book 
of Job cannot resolve the issue) there arose the eschatologi- 
cal hope for the Day of Yahweh: the day when all sufferings 
would end, the day of terror in Judgment, and the day of joy 
in glorification. This was the world to come, the Kingdom of 
God, a kingdom which was easily transformed into the present 
heaven and earth scheme through a syncretistic merger of 

eastern nature mysticism, Greek Platonism, and Hebrew escha- 
27 

tology. The world to come was the real world, the end of 

suffering; but this eschatological figure was transformed 

into the present, non-historically oriented, heaven-earth 

28 

scheme with heaven as the Reality. 

The important consideration in this brief description 
is the basic historical situation which gave rise to the 
myth: suffering, terror, pain, fear. For the man 'come of 
agej however, the world is not nearly as hostile as it was 
for primitive man. Modern man still may fear the 'terror of 
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historyj as Eliade suggests, but he is certainly predisposed 
by a much improved present situation to deal with that terror. 
And there is a certain degree of guarded optimism in him 
which results from his feeling and thinking that he will 

probably be able to deal with the problems of war, population, 
etc,, if he only decides to do it . Modern man, in other words, 
does not see mature or some outside force as the deterent to 
human development, but man himself . The problem is not an 
'outside* problem, but an 'inside' problem, a problem of con- 
sciousness - self-consciousness and world-consciousness. 

The movement which has led and resulted in the recog- 
nition of consciousness as the issue of man's continued 
29 

growth and development was science. In science man became 
conscious of the world around him and subjected it to care- 
ful measurement and consideration. He began to understand 
the workings of bodies, from planets to particles and atoms, 
and through this understanding destroyed many myths. By use 
of the scientific method, he began to probe the truth of all 
myths and statements of 'truth' and found many inaccurate or 
false. A variation of this method was applied to the study of 
history, literature, religion, and, finally, into the inner 
workings of man and his mind. And his conclusion was that 
knowledge must come through testing and verification. Theory 
as a form of interpretive scheme could be utilized but must 
be verified by test and experiment and continually held under 
the scrutiny of new findings. The place were that testing 
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was done was the here and now, this earth, not heaven. Hea- 
ven itself could not be either verified or disproved because 
it was outside the realm of experimentation. Science was not 
concerned with heaven or God because neither were verifiable. 
Science was not interested in heaven, and men interested in 
science were not usually interested in heaven. The only 
truth in which science was interested was truth which could 
be grasped on earth; and that was truth that changed and grew 
as man became more conscious of himself and his world. 

During the first fourteen hundred years of its existence 

30 

the Latin Church developed an institutionalized life style. 
Being the one stable institution in society (with perhaps 
the exception of the family), the Church gave order and struc- 
ture to society. Being the one institution in which life cen- 
tered it was natural that the Church should provide a life 
style for the various areas of human life; and these life 
styles became the ’official* models. That the Church was the 
center of life and provided an ’official’ model for the con- 
duct of all areas of life also meant the specialization of 
activities within the structure of the Church. Thus the 
Church became involved in all aspects of medieval life in 
specialized ways. 

With the almost simultaneous advent of science and mo- 
dern technology (e.g. the printing press and the book) the 
'official' model began to come into conflict with the discov- 
eries and attitudes of the new disciplines. As Thomas 
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Luckmann points out, 

iijserious problem of institutional specialization of 
religion consists in the fact that the official model 
of religion changes at a slower rate than the 'objective* 
social conditions that co-determine the predominant 
systems of 'ultimate' signifigance . 

The 'official* model could not keep up with the new discover- 
ies of man and a gulf began to grow between a man's mythology 
I the Church's 'official' model) and his understanding of the 
conditions under which he lived. 

At various levels of reflection and intellectual con- 
sistency, the individual, furthermore, tends to restrict 
the relevance of specifically religious norms to domains 
that are not yet pre-empted by the jurisdictional claims 
of secular institutions. Thus religion becomes a private 
affair. 

32 

The individual viewpoint is born and the monolithic life style 
which the Church gave as an 'official' model gave in to plur- 
alism . 


The movement toward pluralism and individualism in the 
fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries is also substan- 
tiated in the work of the media expert, Marshall McLuhan. 
Individualism and pluralism were strongly strengthened by the 
new technology as exemplified in the book and the printed 
word. The book strengthened individualism by means of detach- 
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ment - "the power to act without reacting." Through the 
printing press with which the rise of literacy began, more 
men could arrange to get books that would cut them off from 
involvement in the 'official* model of tribal culture. "It 
was precisely the power to separate thought and feeling, to 
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be able to act without reacting, that split literate man out 
of the tribal world of close family bonds in private and 

y\ 

social life." The printed word gave support to pluralism 

35 

by means of providing man with the point-of-view. The in- 
dividual brought all of his senses into one activity center- 
ed on the printed page which at the same time gave the illu- 
sion of visual perspective and continuity in space. Soon the 
individual began to have his own viewpoint and pluralistic 
society found greater support in technology. 

In the platonic scheme and the metaphysical-cosmologi- 
cal dualism of heaven and earth, truth belonged to that un- 
changeable reality that was 'beyond* this earth. Thus truth 
was unchanging. Epistemology was defined by an understanding 
of the existence of truth in the other world. Such an under- 
standing is, however, inadequate to the man who has become 
conscious of the world and himself. It is even more inade- 
quate to the man who has become conscious that the myth out 
of which the dualistic scheme arose was man's own creation. 

Man does not see the world that way anymore and therefore 
he cannot accept or comprehend a God that is associated with 
suBh a world view. Both the cosmological and epistemological my+hs 
which, unfortunately, so permeated the Judaeo-Christian 
world-view, have been shown to be Irrelevant and false. 
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But as Michael Novak has pointed out: 

If the Judaeo-Christian world vi j. s now adjudged 
inadequate, it was always inadequate. Only our ignor- 
ance prevented uc from seeing its inadequacies earlier. 
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Assuming that Christian faith is true, not only must 
its disengagement from Judaeo-Christian world view be 
possible, but there must have been signs of strain in 
the past. Were not medieval Christians too smug in their 
Ptolemaic world thinking themselves the center of the 
universe? Were not Reformation Christians too dogmatic 
and too pessimistic? Were not liberal Christians too 
sanguine, thinking that knowledge is powerful and power 
innocent? When one looks back at the "age of faith , , , or 
"golden eras" one is not certain always that there were 
better Christians, only a different style of Christian. 

As Novack shows, the problem is not Just one of bad myth. Bad 

myth gives rise to bad life style. 

The task is to discern a new style of life. The problem 
is not a problem of faith. The problem is in understanding 
the changing situation of modern man and the degree of con- 
sciousness in him concerning that situation. The problem is 
the construction of a myth that is constant with knowledge 

gained in that understanding. The search is for a true myth 
eenslstant 

but one which is ^ wltk the understanding which modern man 
has discerned in respect to truth. The modern epistemological 
presupposition is that truth cannot remain the same anymore 
than existence or history can remain the same. What can re- 
main constant, and the only thing that can remain constant, 
is man's faithfulmess to the task of discerning the truth as 
it comes anew in each moment. As Leslie Dewart points out, 
this is a "continuity in which every moment is radically new 
not as if the present moment came out of nowhere and were 
destined to pass into oblivion, but because it emerges from 
and yet brings with it its past, and because as it does it 
offers assurance that it will bring about the radically new 
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future." Into this radically new future man must go with 
some consciousness of where it is he wants to go. This in- 
volves a conscious decision as to his life style and the re- 
lated myth consistent with his situation. It is this situa- 
tion which must first be investigated. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MYTH OP PLEASURE AND SUBURBAN LIFE STYLE 

In looking at the development of life style in this 
country at this time the American in his actions appears at 
least confused and usually neurotic in relationship to his 
life. The traditional metaphysical-cosmological dualism may 
br a myth that is all but extinct, but the struggle in the 
life of mankind, the struggle for meaningful existence which 
gave rise to that myth, is even more apparent. With the diso- 
lution of old myths under the pressure of new realities con- 
fusion and chaos have entered into man's thinking about the 
primary principles and concerns in life,. To this situation 
various kinds of answers have been given. These are not nec- 
essarily verbalized answers, but answers set forth in the 
life styles of various communities. Verbal answers or ver- 
bal myths dOi not occur so that they might come under ration- 
al and critical consideration and discussion. Thus in one 
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sense there has been an "end of ideology." Such an end, 
however, upon investigation, can be seen to have ocurred on 
the conscious level of man's life. Myth, especially in the 
suburban communities , has moved underground and life styles 
are accepted without any conscious understanding of the 
principles or myths by which men live. 

The situation is thus much like that of primitive man 
who, being unconscious of the conditions unde n which he 
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lived (i.e. what nature was about) sought ways in which to 
make existence tolerable. He did not, in other words, con- 
sciously create myth, but a tolerable life style which was 
explained mythologically. The amazing distinction in modern 
man's situation is that few need now be unconscious of the 
conditions under which men presently live. Primitive man had 
no choice, let for some reason a decision has been made by 

2 

a large segment of our society to ignore those conditions. 

rr - * 

This segment has decided to live a style of life oblivious to 
the conditions existing in society. This involves a decision 
but a decision which, along with myth and life style, ha 6 
never risen into consciousness. Along with the knowledge of 
the situation (which is available via our technical culture 
with its emphasis upon fast communication f that decision is 
repressed into the unconscious. Thus it is out of our uncon- 
scious that life style is determined and it is into the un- 
conscious that impossible realities are placed. To understand 
why and how this occurs this study will now turn to the found- 
er of the theory of the unconscious, Sigmund Freud. 

I. FREUD AND THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE 

Freud's life work centered on the assumption that al- 
though man had a rational facet to his character, he was 
primarily a creature of instincts as other animals. In the 
case of man, however, the instincts had developed through 
evolution to the point where man was distinct from the animals. 
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And the distinction between man and animals is repression.^ 

Freud traces the development of repression in the in- 
stinctual structure of the individual. The fate of human 
freedom and happiness is fought out and decided in the 
struggle of the instincts - literally a struggle of life 
and death - in which soma and psyche, nature and civil- 
ization participate.... Through the various stages of 
Freud's theory, the mental apparatus appears as a dynamic 
union of opposites; of primary and secondary processes; 
of inherited, "constitutionally "fixed" and acquired 
forces; of soma-psyche and the external reality.... They 
find their most striking expression in the two ultimate 
principles which govern the mental apparatus: the plea- 
sure principle and the reality principle. ^ 

The existence of these instinctual principles, the plea- 
sure principle and the reality principle, and the form which 
they take, are dependent upon the conditions under which men 
live. Man, conscious of himself as a self, finds himself 
placed over against the world of other people and things 
which often stand in his way or impede his own self-fulfilment . 
This self-fulfilment is defined by Freud in terms of the plea- 
sure principle. In the human being the distinction between 
world and self, interdependence and dependence, is supported 
by the institution of the family. The family at the same 
time strongly conditions the nature of the pleasure principle. 

The institution of the family means the prolonged 
maintenance of human children in a condition of helpless 
dependence. Parental care makes childhood a period of 
privileged freedom from the domination of the reality 
principle, thus permitting and promoting the early 
blossoming, in an unreal atmosphere, of infantile sexual- 
ity and the pleasure principle. Thus sheltered from 
reality by parental care, infantile sexuality - eros or 
life instinct - conceives the dream of narcissistic omni- 
potence in a world of love and pleasure, g 

The child is strongly conditioned in favor of the plea- 
sure principle but in a very ambiguous manner. The narcissis- 
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tic dream of omnipotence takes place only within the context 

of the family. The infant is here entirely dependent upon 

parental love and care. Therefore, in counterdistinction to 

the feeling of omnipotence "objective dependence on parental 

care creates in the child a passive, dependent need to be 

loved, which is Just the opposite of his dream of narcissis- 

7 

tic omnipotence," 

The reality principle takes form within the child as a 
necessary result of dependence and need for relationship to 
the world. The reality principle takes form simply because 
there is a need, and without the principle or proper response 
the child would parish. 

Under the influence of the ego's instinct of 
self-preservation, the pleasure principle is replaced 
by the reality principle. This latter principle does 
not abandon the intention of ultimately obtaining 
pleasure but it nevertheless demands and carries into 
effect the postponment of satisfaction, the abandon- 
ment of a number of possibilities of gaining satis- 
faction and the temporary toleration of unpleasure as a 
step on the long indirect road to pleasure. g 

The child desires to be in loving union with the world and 

yet the recognition of dependence upon the world brings about 

ambivalence in that relationship. That ambivalence was drawn 

out by Freud as he studied behavior and began to notice the 

correlation of certain behaviors with each of the principles. 

In his work with children Freud found that the games 

which the children enjoyed and found pleasureable experiences 

were those games which they could play over and over again 

9 

to the point of exhaustion. It was significant that in this 
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experience the children always insisted that the game or ex- 
perience remain as it had been during its previous performance. 
These two conditions, repetition and precise pattern (which 
seem to disappear in the adults are not as clearly manifested) 
are characteristics of the pleasure principle. In regard to 
the experience of the children Preud says, "None of this con- 
tradicts the pleasure principle; repetition, the re-experienc.- 

ing of something identical, is clearly in itself a source of 
10 

pleasure." What is significant here is that Preud radically 

extends this experience in the children to a general condition 
11 

of life. 

At this point we cannot escape the suspicion that we 
may have come upon the track of a universal attribute of 
instincts and perhaps organic life in general which has 
not hitherto been clearly recognized or at least not ex- 
plicitly stressed. It seems, then, that an instinct is an 
urge Inherent in organic life to restore an earlier state 
of things which the living entity has been obliged to a- 
bandon under the pressure of external disturbing forces; 
that is, it is a kind of organic elasticity , or, to put 
it another way, the expression of an inertia Inherent in 
organic life. 

What Preud has discovered as a general characteristic of 
organic lifebears resemblance to the activity of the communi- 
ty of primitive man worked out by Mircea Eliade and discussed 
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earlier in the first chapter. For primitive man life was 
only assured by participation in the annual cycle of cultic 
events, the most important of these being that of New Year. 1 ^ 

In that event, members of the community or tribe participated 
fully in the re-creation of the earth. This was not simply 
a reminder of creation, but an occurrence identical 
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to the original action and therefore a participant in that 
experience. In this life style and mythology are present both 
of the characteristics described in the play of the child - 
repetition and precise pattern. Drawing upon Freud's obser- 
vations it can be said that primitive man oriented both his 
life style and his mythology in keeping with the natural in- 
stinct of the pleasure principle. This would also explain 
primitive man's terror and fear in the face of all conditions 
changing his situation. It was primarily because of the 
Inability of primitive man to change under the inevitibility 
of new conditions that doomed his life style from the start. 
In primitive man the instinctual apparatus concerning the 
reality principle was underdeveloped such that there was 
likewise no guardian of the pleasure principle and primitive 
man disappeared. 

This example of primitive man brings out the ambiguity 
inherent in the pleasure principle. The aim of the pleasure 
principle in the establishment of patterned life on the part 
of primitive man was to gain and preserve life. Yet the very 
indulgence in that scheme brought about the death of that 
life style and mythology. Conversely, the change that was 
feared because it meant death, was the only means by which 
men were able to comtinue to live when primitive life style 
became an impossibility. In other words the development of 
the reality principle which was feared as bringing death 
actually brought life. 
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Freud's understanding of the dynamics involved in this 
relationship on the psychoanalytic level bears out part but 
not all of this understanding. Freud made the startling dis- 
covery that the conservative character of the pleasure prin- 

14 

ciple logically ended in death. 

Moreover it is possible to specify the final goal of 
goal of all organic striving. It would be in contradic- 
tion to the conservative nature of the instincts if the 
goal of life were a state of things which had never yet 
been attained. On the contrary, it must be an eld state 
of things, an initial state from which the living enti- 
ty has at one time or other departed and to which it is 
striving to return by the circuitous paths alomg which 
its development leads. If we are to take it as a truth 
that knows no exception that everything living dies for 
Internal reasons - becomes inorganic once again - then 
we shall be compelled to say that "the aim of all life 
is death and, looking backwards, that inanimate things 
existed before living ones I* 

Freud's viewpoint is generally pessimistic. The pleasure 
principle is for Freud instinctual and primary to the human 
psyche whereas the reality principle is instinctual and se- 
condary being a creation in the individual as a response to 
his dependence upon the world, yet ultimately in the service 
of the pleasure principle. If the pleasure principle is to 
be identified with the death instinct # that does not mean for 

Freud that the reality principle can be identified with the 
15 

life instinct. 

I have no faith, however, in the existence of any such 
internal instinct and I cannot see how this benevolent 
illusion is to be preserved. ... What appears in a minor- 
ity of human individuals as an untiring impulsion towards 
further perfection ehn easily be understood as a result 
of the instinctual repression upon which is based all 
that is most precious in human civilization. The repressed 
instinct never ceases to strive for complete satisfaction, 
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which would consist in the repetition of a primary ex- 
perience of satisfaction. No substitutive or reactive 
formations and no sublimations will suffice to remove 
the repressed instinct's persisting tension; and it is 
the difference in amount between the pleasure of satis- 
faction which is demanded and that which is actually 
achieved that provides the driving factor which will 
permit no halting at any position attained, but, in the 
poet’s words . " ungebandlgt immer vorwarts drlngt ." 

The tension between the pleasure principle and the real- 
ity principle drives man forward to the achievement of greater 
pleasure. It is this tension which results in both repression 
of the natural instinct toward pleasure, and sublimation 
which accounts for the development of civilization. This is 
the argument of Freud in his later work Civilization and Its 
Discontents . The reality principle does not, in other words, 
move toward the fulfilment of the individual. Only the plea- 
sure principle can do that as was pointed out earlier (p. 25). 
The reality principle provokes just the opposite, tension 
and conflict. Freud’s pessimism is centered precisely at this 
point because, within the context which he has arranged for 
his study, the problem is irresolvable, "so there is no al- 
ternative but to advance in the direction in which growth 

is still freetthough with no prospect of bringing the pro- 

16 

cess to a conclusion or of being able to reach the goal." 

Within the context of Freud's thought this conclusion is 
valid and logical. Some questions can be reaised, however, 
and this will be done later in this work. For example, must 
it be assumed that because the origin of man’s psyche are 
embedded in the instinctual that evolution requires either 
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the instincts to continue to dominate the psyche rather than 
a third force, say reason, or that the instinctual character 
of the psyche must remain the same? Is not the pleasure 
principle open to some change in its character as a result 
of external forces? There are forces in culture or civiliza- 
tion at the present time which show that external reality 
can change the nature of the pleasure principle. Freud's 
pessimism is rooted in his belief in the illusion that the 
instinctual character of the psyche is unchanging, a belief 
not determined by his work but assumed, nor upheld by Dar- 
winian evolutionary theory. What is important in Freud's 
thought is that his description seems to have value now and 
can explain much of the behavior and life styles of various 
sections of culture. In other words, Freud has provided a 
myth made in response to experience consistent with present 
life style. 


II. THE SUBURBAN STYLE OF LIFE 

For Freud the pleasure principle worked unconsciously 
revealing itself through various forms of neurotic behavior. 
The desire for pleasureable experiences are repressed but 
never cease to strive for complete satisfaction. If Freud's 
analysis is correct then it would seem logical that among 
the most sublimated hard-working people could be detected 
an ambiguous mixture of the repression of natural instincts 
and some kind of attempt, an unconscious reaction t® repres- 
sion, to fulfil the pleasure principle. The group which ful- 
fils this description is made up of American culture except 
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for that forty or fifty million people who because of pover- 

17 

ty cannot participate and the ‘dropouts' who will be dis- 
cussed later as a reaction to precisely this situation. 

Suburbia, according to this interpretation, represents 
with fidelity modern man, his way of living, his insti- 
tutions and beliefs, his family and his social associa- 
tions. Because forty-seven million of us live in suburbs - 
more than in the cities or in isolated towns or on the 
farms - the suburbanite is, by statistical definition, 
the average American. L g 

The conventional wisdom or myth operative in the life 

style of suburban America places great emphasis on the work 

19 d estv’ip-Vvon 

ethic as the reality principle. In his^of work and leisure 
William J. Wood has observed a general confusion in this 
country a^ )OU " t ^he meaning and significance of work. Through 
working at 'a job' the necessities of life - shelter, cloth- 
ing and food - are provided. But in a technical era it is be- 
coming apparent that it may very soon be unnecessary to 'work 
at a Job' in order to gain these necessities. In the meantime 
it is apparent that one of the ways in which work is thought 
of is in terms of its rewards, without any special reference 
to the meaning implicit in work itself. One of these rewards 
is the establishment of personal identity associated with 
the question often asked in social discourse, "What do you 
do?" People are at present identified in part by what they 
do for a living. The importance of a 'steady JobJ except in 
the case of the very rich, is important for the middle class 
because it gives continuity and stability to the life of the 
individual. Switching from Job to Job ( again except for the 
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very rich or the 'egghead") is a sign of .instability and inse- 
curity, i.e. a sign of unhappiness. Continuity in work is a 
presupposition for happiness in suburban America and it is 
also a factor much related to the proper understanding of 
the pleasure principle. 

Work in suburban American society is a value in itself 
irrespective of its content. While working in a suburban 
communtiy I heard several families express the belief that 
their children should work even though the family could sup- 
port the childw.The reason for working was not inorder to 
learn a trade or to openi greater social intercourse or to 
develop social responsibility in the child. The concern was 
that the child should learn to make money. What was important 
to these families was not the work but the money, but the ' 
work was praised for precisely that reason. The money was 
used for the teenager's dates and sundry expenditures such 
as the purchasing of phonograph records, skiis, etc. The end 
Of work in this situation was not the value implicit in the 
work but the pleasure which the money from the work could 
purchase . 

This same attitude is reflected in the news media which 
discuss the rise or fall of employment in this country with- 
out any explicit reference to the nature of the work invol- 
ved. Michael Harrington notes that in 1929 the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reported that 59 per cent of the work force 
was blue collar and 41 percent white collar. By 1957, however. 
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the blue collar percentage had declined to 47 percent while 

white collar employment (services and professions) had risen 
20 

to 53 per cent. The nature of work has changed drastically 
in our technical society and, as Harrington claims, only those 
Immediately effected have taken any note of that change. 

What is Important, more so than the actual lack of con- 
cern for the quality of employment, is the consequence of 
such an attitude which was reflected in the example of the 
teenage worker. The end product of work is the financial re- 
ward which makes possible the purchase of pleasure. The con- 
sumer character of the American public is notorious and so 
will documented by John Kenneth CGalbraith, Vance Packard, 
Robert Wood, and Others that it need not be mentioned here 

21 

except to show the relationship to the pleasure principle. 

By means of the advertising industry and its use of all pss- 
ible media, the needs of the American public are defined. 

A person cannot be healthy or happy without the fulfilment 
of these needs. To fulfil these needs the American consumer 
need only purchase the goods of the manufacturers which have 
advertized. To purchase these goods a man must work to re- 
ceive money. Thus the implicit character of work actually has 
little to do with work itself but with the rewards of work. 
Work provides a man with a position in society (which he can 
talk about) and security ( security to continue as a consumer 
in the American game). The poor are considered poor not bet. i 
cause they do not have meaningful labor but because they 
have no purchasing power. They therefore have no security. 

. id'ij. on snip cf su cn a 11.** ctyl* ■ ad its ;.ytfc (**vork 
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The relationship of such a life style and its myth 
( that work is good ) to Freud is obvious. Work does not 
actually provide a life sjtyle in and of itself, and, whether 
likes or disliked, is repressed in the unconscious. That work 
does not provide a life style is reflected in the fact that 
in a majority of cases the reasoms for working (this is also 
true of education) have nothing to do with the experience of 
work (or school) but with'Vhat and where it gets you." As a 
result of this attitude there have been some interesting move- 
ments in this country which will. further substantiate Freud's 
theory of the instincts. There has been, first, a phenomenal 

exodus out of the cities. From 1948 to 1958 twelve million 

22 

Americans moved out of the cities into suburbia. Work and 
home became separated as much as possible. In these "bedroom" 
communities unwritten housing agreements have been created to 
keep out those of different racial and ethnic background. In 
these communities there has been the traditionale emphasis on 
the neighborhood school and the philosophy that a "man's 
home is his castle." What Is collected and protected in the 
"castle" are all the purchases which secure a position in the 
American consumer community. These goods are further protected 
by insurance. Thus moving out of the faslly changing city, 
to neighborhood schools and zoning codes, to insurance, the 
consumer's aim is stability and happiness. The slogan of the 
suburban life style is "Do not rock the boat!" 

In suburban America the emphasis is upon an unchanging 
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pattern of life in whcih all of the variables are known and 
the rules of social relationships are understood, recognized 
and obeyed by all. And the God of this myth is the mysterious- 
ly working consumer and defense oriented economy. Reality is 
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the pleasure principle which does not change. 

The dominating tendency of mental life, and perhaps of 
nervous life, in general, is the effort to reduce, to keep 
constant or to temove internal tension due to stimuli - a 
tendency which finds expression in the pleasure principle. 

It would appear at first glance that the suburban life 
style fulfils the conditions of the pleasure principle as 
set forth by Freud. The model provided attempts to estab- 
lish a framework in which men may live unaffected by change 
and dominated by a repetitive scheme of things. In actuality, 
however, the suburban life style does not satisfy the pleas- 
ure principle because to do this it must also fill the 
requirements of bringing about an end in the repression of 
the natural instinct to be one with the world in a loving 
way. The world would in other words fill the needs of the 
individual at the center of his psyche, in his unconscious. 

In actuality suburban life style makes rigid demands upon 
the participant in suburban life to conform to a number of 
repressive rules. He must, in other words, play a game and 
operate according to a certain behavior. Suburban culture 
and life "encourage conformity and subtly rearrange the use 
of space and time, the relations of the family, the activ- 
ities of social and political organization for the higher 
purpose of 'the groupl ' Each characteristic and institution 
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of suburban life bears witness to the fact that David 
Reisman's lonely crowd is everywhere." Loneliness is 
certainly not what it means to be in loving union with the 
world. 

Suburban man has thus not escaped culture which is the 
result of sublimation or the repression of original instinct- 
ual desires. He has only succeeded in his refusal to deal 
squarely with the reality principle. He, of all men, lives 
neither in the world of pleasure nor in the world of reality. 
He attempts to cut himself off from discovering a behavior 
proper to work in the larger world while unconsciously 
accepting the roles and behaviors given to him in the smaller 
sub-culture. As Timothy Leary points out, "Behavior is 
. . . artificially and culturally detirmined" and, as a 
result, various inter-related behaviors can be seen as a 
game sequence. -> The game consists in roles, rules, goals, 
rituals, language and values. "Most of ... us spend our 
time struggling with roles and rules and goals and concepts 
of games which are implicit and confusedly not seen as games, 
trying to apply the roles and rules and rituals of one game 
to other games." 2 ^ 

The fact that the acceptance of the various sububan 
games is unconscious means that the suburban man is being 
almost totally detirmined by his culture; he is not free to 
form in the way which is apparent or natural to him, and 
this is what is meant by repression. This is not inconsistent, 
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however, with the general underlying behavior of the suburban- 
ite. The movement to suburbia, as was stated, is an attempt 
to "drop-out" of the chaotic and changing nature of urban 
metropolis in favor of the determined and well organized 
suburban lifel He does not want to have to make decisions 
because that means internal conflicts and that is a viol- 
tion of the pleasure principle. The suburban man has 
become 

a man without direction or ambition except for his 
desire for a certain portion of material security, a man 
so conscious of his fellows that he has no convictions of 
h his own. . . . The suburbanite seeks direction from a 
passing parade of experts who, in rapid succession of 
changing fashions, dictate the design of his house, the 
education of his children, the choice of his friends, and 
the use of his income. He willingly turns the direction 
of community affairs over to others. But since his neigh- 
bors are just as uncertain as he is, few real individual- 
ists appear to guide civic destinies. In the suburbs 
. . . the modern American exchanges individuality, privacy, 
the certain satisfactions of pride of craftsmanship and 
work well done, for something obscurely defined as the 
social thic, being a good fellow, and group cooperation .^ 1 

Thus at second glance, although the suburban life style 
does not provide a truly loving relationship to the whole 
world, it does provide the opportunity for the final end re- 
sult of the pleasure principle, namely death. There is the 
death of the individual, as one who has some self-awareness 
and inner-direction, as well as the death of the individual 
for others. The individual serves neither himself no others 
but rather a mythology whifeh established a certain life style 
and which therefore provides security. As was pointed diut in 
the first chapter, all that is needed to establish one life 
style as absolute is to absolutize the myth which forms the 
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basis of that style of life. This has been done through the 
behavioral node which ranges from housing agreements to mow- 
ing the lawn and washing the family automobile. That code 
will be consistently upheld in the face of the most glaring 
facts concerning the actual relevance or truth of that style 
of life. For the acceptance of the suburban myth is an accep- 
tance of the finality of the pleasure principle; it is death. 

There are indications, however, that growing cracks 
in the walls are occurring in the suburban communities. The 
rules arembeooming so repressive that they: are seeping into 
the unconscious andrnmaking the death instinct more and more 
violent, not by bringing an end to tension, but by making the 
tension unbearable. In other words the rules are becoming so 
repressive that suburban man cannot, in his psyche, accept 
the decisions made by others. But since he has predisposed 
himself to inaction in his worship of the myth of the pleasure 
principle that he does not know now what to do. As a result 
in one suburban community familiar to the writer three teen 
agers each attempted suicide three times in the same year. 

'iThis points to larger movements which are in part 
responsible for the breakdown of the suburban life style: 
the continuing technological revolution and the use of psych- 
edelic drugs. These are not unconnected phenomena and their 
life styles are bringing in new mythologies which radically 
challenge nld myths and old life styles, especially the subur- 
ban life style. 


CHAPTER III 


LIFE STYLE IN A 'TURNED ON" WORLD - THE HIPPIE CULTURE 

Fraud held that the aim of all mental life was the re- 
duction of Internal tension. In the suburban life style the 
reduction of tension is sought through an unconscious accep- 
tancecOf reorganization of external environment, e.g. housing, 
education, etc. Internal tension is assumed to come from 
disturbances outside the individual. What the Hopples have 
realized is that the conflict was not simply external, but 
internal as well. The problem was a matter of consciousness 
of the self in relation to the world. The older generation 
had attempted to make someeklnd of accommodation with the 
world situation, usually by means of an absolute mythology. 

But in doing so they lost consciousness of the self and its 
real needs, as well as of the needs of the real world. Sub- 
urbia became America running away from Itself as well as the 
world. The problem did not lie in external chaos but in in- 
ternal anxiety and conflict. In his later life Freud realized th 
that repression did not result from an ill defined reality 
principle but from internal anxiety: "The new formula shifts 
the cause of repression from the external wotid to the inter- 
nal world and puts the cause of repression inside the person 
himself, matelmg repression self-repression." * 

Thus the Hippies, led by the users of psychedelic 
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drugs, have no quarrel with the suburbanites in rejecting 
reality. The difference Is that this rejection Is mad e upon 
the grounds that what is passing for reality In the present 
Is not rality at all but a very sick society. The suburbanite 
rejects the world unconsciously; the Hippie rejects the world 
with full consciousness of what he Is doing. "Current models 
of social adjustment - mechanized, cumputerlzed, socialized, 
Intellectuallzed , televised. Sanforized - make n© sense to 
the new LSD generation, who clearly that American society 
Is becoming an air-conditioned anthill." 4 ' For Leary, the 
self-appoited leader of the turned-on generation, and for 
the Hippie subculture, the current models of social adjust- 
ment and codes of behavior are games, repressive games. The 
crime of the subunbantfce Is not his refusal to take respon- 
sibility for the ordering of society but the unconscious 
character of that refusal, resulting In his support of the 
behavioral games of soclaty. It Is through the maintenance 

of the unconsciousness of game behavior In society that 

•a 

behavior remains unchanged, or Is not freely chosen . J 

Cultural stability Is maintained by keeping the members 
of any cultural group from Seeing that the holes, rules, 
goals, rituals, language, and values are game structures. 
The family game is treated by most cultures as far more 
than a game, with Its Implicit contracts, limited In 
time and space. The nationality game. It Is treason not 
to play. The racial game. The religious game. And the 
most treacherous and tragic game of all, the game of 
Individuality, the ego game. 

The answer to this situation Is to change behavior 
by means of expanded consciousness. If a person Is playing 
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a game but does not know that he Is doing so, he cannot know 
that there are alternatives open to him. He Is not free be- 
cause he Is not conscious of the fact that there are actually 
manjr choices before him; or If he has re 411 zed It then he 
has gone on to repress that realization. He does not realize 
that there Is more than one life style at all. The question 
at hand Is the question of expanded consciousness. Advocates 
of LSD offer an answer to that question; they say that drugs 
are ''turning on" the world. 

If behavior can be changed through the consciousness 
of freedom Ifi choice of behavior. It is Important to under- 
stand how this process takes place physiologically. The claim 
of the proponents of psychedelic drugs is that exterior be- 
havior Is altered through the interior expansion of conscious 
ness. The process is called "blowing your mind." As was 
stated earlier - " except for reflexes and lnstructual re- 
actions and randfcm muscular movements (which fall Into the 
province of physiology) all behavior Is learned."^ This 
learning process Involves the interconnection of various 
brain cells forming a network of communication and Informa- 
tion. The number of brain networks which are used in correlat 
lng and conceptualizing the Inner and outer world of exper- 
ience range;, from only one-hundreth to one-tenth of the 
potential neural connections.^ As a result 

The educated adult utilizes about five thousand con- 
cepts to experience the world within and without. An 
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astonishing constricting process occurs which reduces 
the enormous potentials of consciousness to the few 
cultural modes of experience routinely employed. 6 


As a result of the constricting process full consciousness 

cstnnofc 


cannot occur easily especially lfi the Individual does not 
find himself In situations culturally different from his own 
limited experience. 

What LSD and other psychedelic drugs do Is to interfere 

with the filtering and constricting processes of the mind 

and open up the possibility of the use of other neurological 

7 

networks of communication. The activity of LSD Is to move 
the psychec "beyond learned modes of experience (particularly 
the learned modes of space-time-verbalizatlon-ident lty$y in 

Q 

the ecstatic experience. There are no discriminatory facul- 
ties left In tact and the senses are given complete freedom. 

As Dr. Sidney Cohen has put It, the experience Is not so much 

o 

a disorientation as a non-or lentatlon. "The ability to ob- 
serve oneftelfdeafeo evaluate the validity of ohe's Ideas and 
swift f lowering fantasies. Is lost." And in the place of the 
discriminating faculties LSD producessa "dlsinhlbit ing or 
releasing effect which allows a flood Sf sensory signals to 
come to consciousness and then spread from one sensory path- 
way to others."*® 

Dr. Leary lists five levels of consciousness . H The first 
and second are commonly known and understood. They are the 
conditions under which we live . The first is sleep (and the 


effects of sleep Induced by some drugs such as narcotics, 
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barbltuates, and alcohol) and the second is the general state 
of wakefulness In which we work, play, and make love. The third 
state Is Induced by stimulants such as marijuana bringing 
a general Increase and Intensification In sensory perception, 
and a feeling of well-being. The fourth level Is the cellular 
awareness which Is the state Induced by LSD and similar psy- 
chedelics, and brings about the opening of the new communi- 
cation networks In the brain by the activation ©£ bstaln cells 
mentioned above. There Is again an Increase In sensory aware- 
ness, but on a different level than that produced by mari- 
juana. 


During an LSD session, enormous clusters of these sells 
are turned on, and consciousness whirls into eerie panor- 
amas for which we have no words or concepts. Here the 
metaphor that Is most accurate Is the metaphor of the 
microscope, which brings Into awareness cellular patterns 
that are Invisible to the naked eye. In the same way LSD brings 
Into awareness the cellular conversations that are Inaud- 
ible to the normal consciousness and for which we have 
no adequate symb&ilc language. You become aware of pro- 
cesses you were never tuned Into before. You feel your- 
self sinking down Into the soft tissue swamp of your own 
body, slowly drifting down red waterways and floating 
through capillary canals softly propelled through endless 
cellular factories, ancient clockwork ticking, clicking, 
chugging, pumping relentlessly. Being swallowed up this 
way by the tissue industries and the bloody, slnewjr 
carryings-on Inside your body can be an appalling exper- 
ience the first time it happens to you. But Is can also 
be an awesome one - fearful, but full ef reverence and 
wonder. 2 

The fifth level is the intensification of this exper- 
ience by heavy doses which brings about a qualitative change 
in the experience. The fifth level Is the experience of the 
wave character of external and Internal happenings. Sound 
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waves can be seen and cellular movement and communication 

dissolve Into visible manifestations of vibratory energy. 

"Your body and the world around you dissolve Into shimmering 

lattice works of pulsating white waves. Into silent, subcel- 

lular worlds of shuttling energy." 1 ^ This Is the area which 

holds the greatest promise for Leary, because It Is at this 

level that dlscoverys about the meaning of life may be found. 

According to Leary these discoveries are of two types; re- 

1 Zi 

llglous and scientific. * The first set of questions he asks 

Is "How did we get here and Into this mess? How do we get 

out?"*-’ The second set deals with what for Leary are the 

crucial Issues; "Who wrote the cosmic strip? What does the 

DNA code expect of me?" Is the big genetic code live or on 

16 

tppe? Who Is the sponsor?" 

The subtle yet distinctive difference concerning con- 
sciousness which Dr. Leary makes In his discussion of the 
effects of LSD and the psychedelic drugs. Is that Dr, Leary 
Is concerned with levels of consciousness. The second level 
of wakeful consciousness does not allow for the proper un- 
derstanding of life. That level, as already stated, has 
been rejected as net being real. The proper understanding 
of life can only be achieved through a participation In the 
experiences contained In the third, f©«Jirth, and especially, 
the flfthrlevels of consciousness. These are the experiences 
which transcend the wakeful state and as such (In terms of 
the understanding given In chapter one) are mythical exper- 
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ienceswhich have to do with ’God.* Dr. Leary and his follow- 
ers are therfore quite correct in interpreting their program 
as a religious one. The faith of this religion is based on 
the acceptance of the myth that meaning (the posibility of 
an interpretive scheme) resides in the experience of the 
cellular structure of the individual. "The LSD (League for 
Spiritual Discovery) recognizes and adapts only to the law 
of God as manifested in the regualr harmonies of natural 
processes - astronomical, seasonal, cellular, bio-chemical, 
neurological, and pharmaca logical. "1? One of its purposes 
is to "help each member to use the Sacraments (LSD and other 
psychedelic drugs) to discover the divinity within and then 
express this revelation in an external life of harmony, 
beauty, and particularly to help each member to devote his 
entire consciousness and all his behavior to the glorifica- 
tion. of God."" 1 - 0 

The discussion concerning change in behavior is thus 
not particularly concerned with a change in behavior with 
respect to the wakefule Jlevel of consciousness but change 
by means of an acceptance of other levels of consciousness 
as that which is Reality. "The assumphon here is that modern 
civilization (as exemplified in American culture) is Insane, 
destructive, warlike, materialistic - a meaningless set of 
repetitious robot responses . The LSD aims to return man to 
a life of harmony with his own divlnty, with his mate and 
family, with his fellow human beings, and with other natural 
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energies - organic and Inorganic - of this planet.'* *9 what Is 
sought Is the state of at-one-ness with the whole world on 
the Instinctual level which Freud believed Impossible to a- 
chleve. The problem of repression In the unconscious is left 
at that level of consciousness on which It was dependent - 
the level of wakeful consciousness. The line drawn between 
the consciousness and. the unconscious, the ego and thei&4 the 
pleasure principle and the reality principle. Is erased by 
moving the life of the human race off the level on which 
those distinctions have grown up. As Dr. Leary has said, 

"With the ego and the mind unplugged, what Is left? Not the 

’ ldj no dark evil Impulses. These alleged negative ’forces’ 

20 

are of course part of the game." 

This end In the division between ego and Id, reality 
principle and pleasure principle, does not mean the end of 
pain. What^ means is the end of the repression 4>f pain, and 
the end of the represssion of change. In the unconscious, 
with the resultant natural expression of that which pre- 
viously had been expressed In neurotic behavior. When asked 
In an Interview If there was nothing to fear in the use of 

LSD, Dr Leary answered, "There’s everything to fear. You’re 

21 

going to lose your mind." The person undergoing the ex- 
perience of LSD is going to open all of the possible commu- 
nications networks In the brain and that Includes those 
that are repressed or suppressed. Thus Leary urges the mem- 
bers of the League "to go through the process of self-examl- 
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nation before they take the Sacrament, because If you don't, 
during the LSD session you're going to face these shortcom- 
ings of your own and you*re gonna sweat, and you're groan, 

2 ? 

and you’re gonna writhe." LSD does not promise the end of 
pain but It does promise the end of repression and the poss- 
ibility of authentic life. 

The myth of the League for Spiritual Discovery Is In 

some ways related to the metaphysical-cosmological dualism 

which divides reality Into heaven and earth. The LSD brings 

that dualism within the reach of human experience. Heaven Is 

now again the only true reality but unlike pre-scientlf ic man, 

heaven is In the realm of possible experience for modern man. 

There Is no necessity for life after death; eternal life 

23 

comes now. 

If you take LSD you're gonna run Into both heavens 
and hells which for two billion years have been build- 
ing Inside your cellular structure and nervous system. 

We do not preach a heaven or hell after death. We say 
as do most religions throughout history that your 
chance is now. It's the obligation of every American 
to discover his own divinity, literally to become God. 

It becomes the responsibility of every American to give up 
the unreal game structured existence by which suburban cul- 
ture Is organized and 'tune In' on those levels of conscious- 
ness where the Instinctual is again In charge and the arti- 
ficial line between the pleasure principle and the reality 
principle vanishes. 

The new religion of the LSD accomplishes 'heaven' in the 
form of 'timing in' with drugs In a way which Is quite slml- 
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lar to the nature religion of the Middle East. There are 
distinctive differences, and they are very important differ- 
ences. The first is that the dualism is noi> longer cosmological 
or metaphysical, but can be experienced by any person. The s 
second is that the dualism is part of the historical evolu- 
tionary process. Yet the emphasis is upon the natural quality 
of real life. Reason and thought are, in a sense, driven under 
ground. Under LSD the discriminating faculties are impeded. 
This is precisely what makes possible the overcoming of the 
present reality in which reason operates. The implicit Judge- 
ment in the acceptance of this life style is that faith in 
reason has been unjustified as a result of the consequences 

in our culture of what Herbert Marcuse calls the rational! za- 

24 

tion of irrationality. That faith has been lost, because as 
Leary says: 

I don't think the American culture is compatible with 
anything. Certainly not with anything that's been going 
on on this planet since the origin of life. The American 
culture is an insane asylum. You take for granted such 
things as race prejudice, the Protestant work culture, 
the professional bureaucracy which exists in this country, 
the oomplete loss of euphoria which has developed in the 
past fifty years. Dropping bombs on natives of Vietnam - 
well, that's Just like a head cold. I mean, that's the 
way it's supposed to be. It's the current symptom of our 
insanity. 2 5 

Thought and reason are given up as possible means for attain- 
ing the harmony in the human race because the application of 
reason has apparently resulted in a repressive and insane 
game structure in human life involving games from warfare to 
welfare. This is consistent with Michael Harrington's state- 
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ment that modern man has lost faith in all Western Creeds, 
secular and religious. As a result Leary has asserted a new 
faith in the natural processes of evolution, and the hope that 
man will be changed in this natural process. 

In this new religion, however, that faith is paradoxical- 
ly quite sophisticated and scientific. Faith is placed in the 
general evolutionary process, in DNA and the development of 
the whole universe by means of natural selection. "If you 
learn anything from evolution and the genetic code you of 
course realize that the genetic code is adapting to what's 
around. The genetic code 'didn't wonder what would happen when 
amphibians climbed out of the water, or it really wouldn't 
have done it." ^6 ^he myth which Leary and his followers are 
utilizing is the myth that God is that which lies at the cen- 
ter of biological evolution. History is the bearer of meaning 
but it is not man's history. Natural history holds the key to 
life, ban's duty, as Leary reveals in the questions he raised 
at the end of the Playboy interview (p. 45), is to use his 
'psychedelic trips' to discover where the process is going 
and follow it. Nature is writing the show either "alive or 
on tape." It is man's responsibility to follow. To follow he 
must be 'tuned in' on that level where that knowledge is re- 
vealed and that level is other than the level of wakeful 
consciousness . 

Faith in natural evolutionary processes makes unnecessary 
the business of decision making. All a person does is disco- 
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ver and follow. The original Hippies made a conscious deci- 
sion to "drop out" of society because they could detect in 
that society the rationalization of irrational activity and 
the general repressive nature of the suburban life style. The 
"teenyboppers , " and weekend "dropouts" have not, on the whole, 
made any conscious decision in regard to the decadence of the 
society in which they live with their suburban parents. A 
casual conversation with the "teenyboppers" in Harvard Square 
reveals that that which is sought is an exciting experience. 
There is no doubt there are unconscious reasoms for the seek- 
ing of that experience and that these reasons would correlate 
with the conscious decisions of the Hippies. What is important 
for Leary is not that people are conscious of a particular set 
of reasons for "taking a trip" but only that they eventually 
follow and "drop out." It is not important that the person be 
conscious of the decadence of society, but that eventually 
he tie either makes the decision or accepts unconsciously the 
new life style and mythology of the "turned on" generation. 

In fact it is quite questionable whether or not LSD makes 
any difference in the consciousness and life style of people 
who continue to participate in the present structure of so- 
ciety. Testing a group of 167 people made up of intellectuals, 

scholars, artists, doctors, professionals, non-professionals , 

27 

drug addicts, and prisoners, Dr, Leary discovered that 

Many of our subjects came through the psilocybin exper- 
ienceswith the knowledge that they were involved in non- 
rewardinggames , caught in routines which they disliked. 
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Some realized that they had no games they wanted to 
play. The "therapeutic" effect of the experience did not 
last for those subjects. Expanded consciousness narrowed 
back. They were left with pleasant memories of their 
visionary journey and nothing more. 

The psychedelic drugs by themselves do not necessarily bring 
about a change in behavior. That depends on conditions under 
which the drugs are taken and the frequency of sessions. It 
is only when the total life style, in other words, when be- 
havior, is totally re-oriented, that a person can be guaran- 
teed new life. Living under the old mythology and life style 
while taking psychedelic drugs produces a momentarily excit- 
ing - sometimes painful, sometimes pleasureable - experience. 
To enter into the new life style one must accept the new my- 
thology, the new religion. The "teenybopperaVwho come in from 0 
the suburbs on weekends are nart converts to this religion, f 
for they are still accepting the life style of suburbia (even 

under protest) for the other five days a week. As Sidney 

28 

Cohen has written, "If LSD produces desireable personality 
alterations ,... it does so when it demonstrates the need for 
change." If people who take this for "kicks" never recognize 
the need for personality change in that experience then no 
new life style will be forthcoming. 

That this new religion requires the acceptance, conscious 
or unconscious, of a totally new life style reveals that the 
movement is revolutionary. Leary says "We have a blueprint 
for society and we're going to change society in the next 
ten years. i SSue Q f LSD, as Leary recognizes, is a 
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political issue. To the ranks of his revolutionary cadre he 
has attempted to enlist the support of three major and power- 
ful elements in American society today - the artists, the 

30 

young, and the minority groups. These three groups comprise 
the revolution, however, not because they are necessarily 
attempting to discover new levels of consciousness, but 
because it is these groups which have an awareness of thein- 
adequacies of the society contemporary to their experience. 
This is especially true of theminorities who are most aware 
of the oppression which is the result of the maintenance of 
a particular life style in other sections of society. If 
these groups join with Leary's forces it is not because they 
necessarily want to "drop out" but very possibly because 
they want to see the development of a coalition with any 
forces opposing the forces representative in the suburban 
power structure. 

Norman 0. Brown has noted that oppression in society is 
merely the external manifestation of the internal repression 
in the individual. 1 Since the suburban life style dominant 
in American culture is one in which the suburbanite represses 
both his instinctual characteristics and the world, it is 
reasonable to expect a correlate oppressed section of society; 
these are the minorities and the poor. The release of the un- 
conscious into consciousness has its correlate in society in 
the outbreak of the oppressed in revolution. This is a second 
sense in which the Hippies become a threat to society and are 
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a revolutionary group. The life style which is theirs, whe- 
ther consciously or unconsciously adapted, breaks down not 
only the divisions in the psyche, but also the divisions a- 
mong men. It is the supreme Judgment upon society and its 
organization, not by doing anything against society but Just 
by existing. In existing with all types of behavior and atti- 
tudes - from left-wing Diggers to paranoid Hell's Angels - 
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accepted, the Hippies are a threat to society. There is no 

emphasis upon accomplishing anything except the original 

purpose as set out earlier (p.46) - to find the divinity 

within, help othrs to find that divinity, and live in harmony 

with all mankind. The only goal is life. 

Playboy : What would you say is the most important lesson 
you've learned from your personal use of LSD? 

Leary : First and last, the understandingt&hat basic to 
the life impulse is the question, "Should we go on with 
life?" This is the only real issue, when you come down 
to it, in the evolutionary cosmic sense: whether to make 
it with a member of the opposite sex andukiep it going - 
or not to. 33 

To summerize, LSD and other psychedelic drugs expand con- 
sciousness 

sciousness but not as that is usually Understood. These drugs 
open up new levels of consciousness outside of the usual "-‘s 1 
experlence on the wakeful level of consciousness. Conscious- 
ness of the world as it is given is usually already present 
and is not given by the use of LSD. Rather people committed 
to the Hippie life style take these drugs because it is be- 
lieved that life on the wakeful stage of consciousness is 
insane and unreal. The only reality is that reality in which 
cellular and evolutionary process is moving forward. The 
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historical evolutionary movement in the cells of man is in 
charge of the destiny of man; it is a natural process out of 
the hands of man to which man can only respond and follow, 

As a community, the LSD users are a threat to the present 
structure of society which is committed to the continued re- 
pression of man's needs and ideas. This is accomplished by 
a lif£ style oriented toward the maintenance of a welfare- 
warfare state and a consumer-production economy. This life 
style in turn creates poverty and a class structured society. 
The Hippies in this situation form a prophetic community not 
by what it does to society but in the fact that society is 
unable to accept or understand what it is and therefore sees 
the community as a threat. It is a prophetic community be- 
cause its life style and myth appear irrational while at the 
same time it declares that the construction of society is 
irrational. On the grounds of the analysis of suburban so- 
ciety, the Hippie culture as a prophetic community can be 
seen to be an historical inevitability. Suburbam life is so 
repressive, suppressive, and oppressive that the instinctual 
apparatus would certainly break forth through the conscious- 
ness of man sooner or later. 

This last statement might seem to concur with Leary 1 8 
faith in the power of the evolutionary process. Actually it 
is not that but a recognition of the place of consciousness 
and reason in the revolutionary process. The Hippie life style 
cannot be accepted not because it is "turned on" and "tuned 
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on'/ but because it is a "drop out" style of life. The myth 
on which it bases this style of life is the belief that the 
evolutionary process is still in the hands of nature, there- 
by denying the place of man's conscious participation in that 
process. A good case can be made for the belief that the 
evolutionary process (which it is agreed is the bearer of 
man's development) has now become man's responsibility. There 
is a revolution going on and about that fact Leary is right. 
But that revolution is not the movement to another level of 
existence which is the true reality. The revolution is in 
technology and the (r)evolution is in consciousness. 


CHAPTER IV 


MYTH AND LIFE STYLE IN A TECHNICAL AGE 
I. THE TRIUMPH OF THE REALITY PRINCIPLE 

Freud, recognized that man's Internal problem was the 
repression of pain and stimuli In the unconscious. Timothy 
Leary offered an answer to Internal repression by destroying 
the line between the conscious and unconscious In the move- 
ment of life to another level of consciousness which was to- 
tally Internal. Leary rejects external reality because of 
the "present construction" of that reality and says that the 
only true reality Is, In fact.wheni the natural evolutionary 
process Is taking place, and that can be discerned only on 
the fifth level of consciousness. It Is at this point that 
a voice screams from the sidelines. Gene Marine writes in 
Ramparts . "There is a soprano singing in 15th Street again... 
There Is a reality out there. Even If Tlmoth Leary's model 
of Reality was correct. It does not look as If It Is catching 
on. Warren Hlnckle writes In Ramparts . "Dr. Leary's religious 
crusade has been a bust, convert-wlse and not so salutary fi- 
nancially, either, so he announced recently that he was chop- 
ping out, himself, to contemplate his naval under the influ- 
ence." F.M. Esfandlary of Iran has also noted In The New 


York Times Magazine that the people of the East developed 
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their own "drop-out" techniques as an attempt to alleviate 
the condition of poverty, hunger and misery. With the ad- 
vent of technology, they were giving up these activities for 
a "better life".^ 

But these are not sufficient reasons for disregarding Dr. 
Leary's model as the right one. The fact Is that external 
reality and the way man operates In response to his environ- 
ment are factors In man's life. A striking example of this 
fact Is given in the thought of the Freudian-Socialist, Norman 
0. Brown. For Brown, there Is a direct correlation of the 
external, the condition of society, and the Internal, the con- 
dition of the psyche. The line which is drawn in the psyche 
between the unconscious and the conscious, between the id and 
the ego, between the repressed and the unrepressed Is the line 
In culture which is drawn between the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat, the elite and the poor, the oppressor and the opwre 
pressed. In a society in which the people are healthy, In 
which the line between the id and the ego has been obliterated, 
there Is no class structure, there Is no war, there Is, In 

other words, no hunger and no misery. That does not mean there 

<$ 

is no pain or tension. "Tension can be made non-agresslve , 
non-destructive but It can never be eliminated, because (Freud 
knew It well) its elimination would be death - not In any sym- 
bolic sense but In a very real sense. "5 As with LSD, pain and 
tension become fully conscious and are dealt with unashamedly 
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in a society where bourgeoise individualism and over concern 
with self-image (fche ego) and the pleasure principle have been 
destroyed. One of the problems of suburban (bourgeois) life 
style was the rejection of pain as a part of life for the 
sake of the pleasure principle. But nothing is rejected in 
an environment in which the lines have been erased. We would’ 
live In "an environment that works so well that we can run 
wild in it." 6 

Brown verbalizes the need of the development of a life 
style very similar to the life style of the Hippies but with- 
out necessarily using drugs > and on this level of consciousness. 

It is doubtful, however, whether such an environment 
could be accomplished by the Hippies without conscious deci- 
sions made on ■ thlB level of consciousness. Kenneth Boulding 
a 

states that ln^llttle over three hundred years and at the 
present population expansion rate, the total land area of the 
earth would become a single city; and if we think that we 
could export the excess population onto other planets (that 
requiring a conscious decision and planning), "It would take 
only about eight thousand years at the present rate of popu- 
lation Increase before the whole astronomical universe, two 
billion light years in diameter, is packed solid. ”7 It is 
impossible to develop a healthy internal psyche outside of a 
consideration of the external environment which impinges upon 
man. The environment which Brown suggests man create is the 
result of conscious decision making. And that decision making 
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concerns the manner In which man is to form and structure his 
external environment. That decision making process. In other 
words, must take Into consideration tools. It must take Into 
consideration technology. 

II. THE IMPACT OP TECHNOLOGY ON LIFE STYLE 

It Is not a new breakthrough In understanding to realize 
tools are the extension of man’s senses. Freud, In Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents , said, ’’With every tool man Is per- 
fecting his own organs, whether motor or sensory, or Is re- 

Q 

moving the limits to their functioning ." 0 What has been given 
emphasis In the writings of Marshall McLuhan^ and Is remark- 
able are some of the Implications of this statement which 
Freud did not draw out. If man in the creation of his, tools 
Is perfecting his bodily organs, then In the development of 
a specific tool, some sensory or motor faculties could be 
favored or developed to a greater extent than some of the 
other organs. Furthermore, If a host of tools were Invented 
which favored some sensory and/or motor organs more than 
others, the life style of that culture would be disposed to- 
ward behavior which emphasized the use of .lust those organs. 

The Implication Is that In the creation of tools. In his 
technology, man (usually unconsciously) creates an environ- 
ment which plays a large part In defining who he Is. 

In the first chapter, the Impact of the printed book upon 
life style was seen to be that of supporting Individualism by 
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means of the "point-of-view." Through the printed word a 
great deal of emphasis was also put on the visual. In 
reading the sense of sight is utilized to the exclusion of 
all other senses (hearing, touch, taste are excluded). What 
this does is to predispose the Individual to look at his 
world and himself in visual terms. This process does not have 
anything to do with consciousness or opinion but is totally 
unconscious. "The effects of technology do not occur at the 
level of opinion or concepts, but alter sense ratios or 
patterns of perception steadily and without any reslstence. " 

With the invention of the printing press and the book a 
new dimension was added to man's visual orientation. The book 
gave the impression that it could be produced repeatedly and 
indef inately , as it, indeed, could. It also could be re- 
read. Thus one of the characteristics of man's visual 
orientation through the repeat iblllty in the book and the 

printing press was the inclination to see visual space as 

12 

uniform, linear, contluous, and connected. And correlating 
to the visualization of space was the fragmentation and 
specilizat ion in the process of production as exemplified in 
the printing press. Production had, in a sense, become 
visually organized with typography. "The principle of movable 
type introduced the means of mechanizing any handicraft by 
the process^ segment lng and fragmenting an integral action." 
Ultimately man ended up on the assembly line (linear arrange-.. I 
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ment) In which he fulfilled only one function in an integral 
process. The functional nature of work supported Individ- 
ualism while the linear and contiuous quality in visual exper- 
ience supported the development of goals. Man’s life style, 
therefore, became defined by certain values implicit in the 
new technology which began with the Gutenburg Press. He be- 
came a goal-oriented individual member of a pluralistic 
society. 

Present society, however, seems to be moving past the 
assembly line technology of the industrial revolution. What 
is the significance for life style of the development of auto- 
mation and the end of the assembly line dn an electric tech- 
nology? If the printed page becomes an extension of our 
visual organs, what sensory or motor organ does electricity 
extend and develop? Electricity can be used as a form of 
energy to run all of the tools which have been independent upon 
other forms of power, from man-power to gasoline power; and, 
in this sense, electric power does not change the situation. 

But the development of electric technology went beyond this 
point. With the development of electric power came instan- 
taneous communication and automated production. Through the 
telegraph, the telephone, the radio, and the television man 
could be "tuned- in" to what was happening any place in the 
world. Through the various media clrmits extended throughout 
the world man can receive or send messages. He can be informed 
as to what is going on in a particular place and, potentially. 
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he can inform soemone or something (a machine) what is to be 

done. This electric circuitry of communications is, in fact, 

i u 

"an extension of the central nervous system." * 

The effects of an extension of the nervous system are 
revolutionary. First, the detachment of the individual 
guaranteed previously by the visual character of industrial 
technology becomes impossible in "the Instantaneous worldc of 
electric information media fchat) involves all of us all at 
once." *5 Second, the reverse of detachment is achieved in 
electric technology in that we are invited to participate, to 
involve ourselves in what is happening. 1 The supreme example 
of .this is the television. Fcluhan points out that the tele- 
vision produces some three million dots per second from which 
the viewer accepts only a few dozen out of which he "makes" 
an image. * TV . provides a "mosaic" image which the viewer 
fills in by connecting the dots and forming a discernable 
image. The viewer, in other words, is invited to participate, 
to involve all of his senses in order to define what is being 
presented, 

The TV image requires each instant that we close the 
spaces in the mesh by a convulsive sensuous participation 
that is profoundly kinetic and tactile, because tactlllty 
is the Interplay of the senses, rather than the isolated 
contact of skin and object. 

With the greater sensory involvement it is even possible that 
a demand for an even greater involvement and extension of the 
senses resulted in the rush for the use of LSD and the other 
psychedelic drugs. Such an experience gives Involvement and 
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gives It NOW! 

The present young generation In this country Is often 
described as the "now " generation. The various student move- 
ments emphasize "freedom now" and "end the war now." One of the 
revolutionary characteristics of electric technology Is that 
It Invites participation and Involvement now . The movement 
of Information Is Instantaneous. The TV delivers the dots 
Instantaneously and demands Instantaneous response. The 
young person, the TV child of today, as a result demands In- 
stantaneous Involvemnt. This spells death for the educational 
scheme as it has traditionally been known In this country. 

The American stake In literacy as a technology or uni- 
formity applied to every level of education, government. 
Industry, and social life Is totally threatened by the 
electric technology. 1 

Education which Is fragmented Into several disciplines and 

which Is "taught to" the student will be rejected as boring 

and Irrelevant. The student does not want to be taught; he want 

wants to discover through Jn-depth Involvement. "Education 

must shift from Instruction, from Imposing of stencils, to 

discovery — to probing and exploration and to the recognl- 

m 1 q 

tlon of the language of forms. * 7 

Perhaps the most revolutionary significance of the "now" 
character of the ln-depth Involvement demanded by electric 
technology Is the change In attitudes toward work and goals. 

In a culture of Instantaneous electric Information time and 
space are obliterated. Along with the modern physicist. 
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man can "no longer try to contain events in time, but think 
of each thing as making its own time and its own space. More- 
over, now that we live electtically in an Instantaneous world, 
space and time Interpenetrate each other totally in a space- 
time world." Goals can no longer be relegated to space- 

time coordinates. In other words, goals must be Immediate; they 
must involve the quality of now . As an example, education 
must be considered as a valuable qualitative life-giving 
experience in and of Itself without respect to preparation 
for some linear lly interpreted future. "The young today 
reject goals. They want roles — R-O-L-E-S. That is, total 
Involvement. They do not want fragmented, specialized goals 
or Jobs." 

Involvement defined by role breaks down the present 
limited understanding of work. It also breaks down the ident- 
ification of home and office in the space-time scheme of 
suburban culture. 

Work begins with the division of labor and the speci- 
llzatlon of functions and tasks in sedentary, agricultural 
c&mmunitles . In the computer age we are once more totally 
involved In our roles. In the electric age the "Job of 
work" yields to dedication and commitment. 22 

Automation destroys the assembly line and specilizat ion in 

the factory. One of the aims of cybernation is to eliminate 

all elements in the process except input and output. Norbert 

Weiner lists as one of the requisites of building a computer, 

the following: 
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That the entire sequence of operations be laid out on 
the machine Itself so that there would be no human Inter- 
vention from the time the data were entered until the 
final results should be taken off, and that all logical 
decisions necessary for this should be built into the 
machine Itself. 23 

Cybernation ends the possibility of fragmented work while 
the rest of electric culture invites broadened participa- 
tion through roles. 

III. LIFE STYLE FOR A TECHNICAL AGE 

At the beginning of Chapter Three, the argument was 
offered that any alteration of life style and behavior must 
Involve the expansion of consciousness. Through electric 
technology and electric media, man Is definitely "tuned In 
and turned on" to what Is going on In the world, but there 
Is definitely the remaining possibility that he can "drop 
out" or refuse to see what Is happening. This, In fact, t 
seems to be the growing situation In suburbia where people are 
more and more faced with the Issues of life outside their 
communities, but refuse to do anything about them. They may 
be involved through the extension of their senses In what Is 
happening In the world without being actively Involved. The 
primary reason for this Inaction which finally becomes con- 
scious reslstence Is the fear of change. Reslstence Is a 
very paradoxical activity, however, In that It seems to bring 
about a polarization of forces In society which speeds, rather 
than retards, change. As McLuhan says: 
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All the conservatism in the world does not afford even 
a token resistence to the ecological sweep of the new 
electric media. Cn a moving highway, the vehicle that 
backs up is accelerating in relation to the highway sit- 
uation. Such would seem to be the normal status of the 
cultural reactionary. When the trend is one way, his 
resistence ensures a greater speed of change. 2Z+ 

Expanded consciousness as part of life style must mean then 
an acceptance and understanding of change, and action direct- 
ed beyond the situation to the control of change. If the 
technical organization of society favors the utilization and 
development of some of man’s organs, more than others, then 
man could actually determine much of his life style by the 
decisions as to what kind of technical environment he would 
create. Man could create a culture of hate, or a culture of 
love. ? ^ The first principle, therefore, in the development 
of a life style for a technical age: Man must be conscious 

of the fact that he has the power to develop his own life 


style by means of the environment he creates in and through 
technological development. 

The foregoing conclusion has awesome Implications for 
the development of society. Man could create a heaven, a 
hell, or a meaningless mediocre environment in which to live. 
The development of th* kind of society is in some way directly 
related to how and who does the planning. I think there are 
values in the present electric technology just discussed that 
provide some clues for action. They are the values of par- 
ticipation and Involvement which the present culture of in- 
stantaneous communication encourages. What is paradoxical 
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in this situation is the relationship of men in authority 
who are responsible for the development of the electric 
technology - the politicians and the technocratST and those 
desiring participation in decision-making about the future 
of civilization:- the minorities, the poor, students, and 
artists. The ’'liberal" politicians who have the power to 
bring about change and are responsible for change have thus- 
far been showing a real pessimism about man's capabilities. 

Tom Hayden, a member of the "new left" ’ o expressed this 
sentiment when he wrote: 

There is, I find, an inhibiting, dangerous, conserva- 
tive temperament behind the facade of liberal realism 
which is so current ... the themes purport to be different 
but always the same expressions emerge: V.a . n is inherently 

incapable of building a great society; man's passionate 
causes are nothing more than dangerous psychic sprees (the 
issues of this period are too complex and sensitive to be 
colored by emotionalism or moral convictions); Ideals have 
havelittlfcs place in politics - we should instead design ef- 
fective, responsible programs which will produce the most 
that is realistically possible. 26 

The technocrats, the specialists, responsible for research 
and development of the various components which make environ- 
ment, are also very pessimistic about the ability of men to 
make effective decisions concerning life style. They say, 
as Harvey Cox notes, "planning is a science, not a hobby, and 
requires sophistication, training and competence. Plans are 
complex*.: staged , and inter-related, and you cannot decide., 
by popular referendum. Somebody who knows has to make this 
kind of decision." 2 ' 7 They express a general cynicism about 
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the democratic institutions In this country and the ability 

of the people to participate In the planning of their own 

lives, and "sometimes a discernable hankering after aristocracy . "28 

The problem in both of these positions Is that their ex- 
ponents - the politicians and the technocrats - do not realize 
that we are living In the midst of an environment which gives 
the lie to both of them. And It is Ironic that they are In 
part responsible for the development of that environment. The 
electric technology of instant communication demands Involve- 
ment and participation now In what Is happening now. People 
feel the power which is given to them through their Intake of 
Information and can feel only frustration when the Invitation 
is not fulfilled through their active participation. As a 
result of this frustration, some have "dropped out" of the 
political mlleau In order to build a new culture beside the old. 
Other men have continued In the present situation In order to 
"work Inside the structure for change?. 

The demand for Involvement In either base. Is a demand for 
a "role" In the planning of our future society and must be 
considered as a part of the life style in a technical age. De- 
cisions concerning the development and control of future society 
are too ominous and Important to be entrusted to a small elite. 
McLuhan says that "whole cultures could now be programed to 
keep them emotional climate stable In the same way that we 
have begun to know something about maintaining equal Ibtlum in 
the commercial economies of the world. "^9 with this the case , 
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It makes little or no difference If there Is a consciousness 
of what Is happening on the part of most of society If the 
people are not allowed to take some part In what Is to be. 
Lives could be manipulated and people might even know that 
they were being manipulated and would not be able to do any- 
thing about It. In a technically controlled society "not 
even the most lucid understanding of the peculiar force of 
a medium can head off the ordinary ’closure* of the senses 
that causes us to conform to the pattern of experience pre- 
sented.”-^ All are effected, even the "drop out”. Thus, the 
second principle of the development of a life style In a tech- 
nical age: Decisions about the development of an environment 

must be made through collective Involvement. 

The Implications of such a principle are obvious. Life 
In this technical age Is collective life. There might be 
many objections to this conclusion because It seems to under- 
cut the position of the Individual and the possibilities for 
Independent action In society. Before this faar can be put 
to rest, some of the false myths concerning individualism In 
this country must be put aside. The conventional wisdom holds 
that In the United States, free enterprise and the capitalist 
tradition are still operative. As Michael Harrington points 
out, such an understanding Is a false myth.-^ He shows that 
the principles of a free economy such as the laws of supply 
and demand and risk Investment are being eliminated by con- 
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centrattdn of power and collectivization. This resulted in 
the administration of prices, 

the utilization of profit targets and planning techniques, 
the stratification of inventiveness, and the abolition 
of risk in the money market. Making money had been 
declared virtuous because it promoted individualism, 
inventiveness and productive taking of chances. Now, 
each of these qualities had been largely negated by the 
system. 32 

The individualism of the conventional wisdom is finally made 
a mockery of by the government support of the corporation. 

The Federal or State government draws up all the plans and 
does the ground work for a project and proceeds to turn it 
over to "private" corporations for institution. The most 
recent example of this activity is Governor Rockerf eller * s 
(R.-N.Y.) plan to develop and subsidize atomic powered elec- 
tric generating plants and then turn them over to private 
concerns for operation. "Here again. Innovation is collec- 
tivized and profit privatized. " 33 

The myth of individualism which was the product of the 
values inherent in a visual technology is overthrown in the 
present electric technology. Detachment and the point of view 
are replaced by involvement and the perception of patterns 
and the wholeness of life. For some this cannot be viewed 
as anything but an advance. It is possible that man has 
moved through what was in the industrial technology one of 
the most dangerous periods in history thusfar. For detach- 

t 

ment can also bring alienation and the resolution of tension 
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and conflict through open agression. It is McLuhan's under- 
standing that visual print technology, for example, produced 
nationalism. From the Christian perspective, the end of 
individualism cannot be seen as anything but a good thing. 
Christian faith has never been concerned with the Individual, 
but with the person. The <>«rdoii is seen in and through his 
relationship to others. The emphasis here is upon the inter- 
dependence of persons Involved in one another’s lives, and 
through this involvement, changing and growing into greater 
life. In defining ways in which people may be involved in 
changing the structures of American life so that the struc- 
tures may be made more human, Richard Shaull emphasizes above 
all the self identity of each person .working for change 
being maintained by a number of people being "related to each 
other in such a way that they can take a position over against 
the ideology, rules, and pressures in the area in which they 
are working. Christian life style is concerned with corpor- 
ate and collective life and the persons within that corporation. 

With the irrational fear of the loss of individualism, 
however, comes the rational fear of uniformity and conformity. 
Yet even this fear reflects the thinking of an industrial, 
visually organized technology. In the first place, the in- 
depth involvement demanded by technology, as has been shown, 
brings about the demand for roles and not goals. Each person, 
in addition to recognizing others as persons within the 
collective body, also recognizes himself in his concern for 
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his role as a person. Individualism and its concern for 
goals could rationally see people as means for those goals. 

But in a role-oriented society centered in the person, persons 
become ends since there is no other end other than in-depth 
Involvement with the world and other persons. Second, elec- 
tric technology is not tied down to time-space co-ordinates, 
as has been mentioned. Things can happen anywhere. 

Since electric energy is independent of the place or 
kind of work operation, it creates patterns of decentralism 
and diversity in the work to be done... the social-education- 
al patterns latent in automation are those of self- 
employment and artistic autonomy. Panic about automation 
as a threat of uniformity on a world scale is the projection 
into the futur ~ chanlcal standardization and specialism 


Third, and finally, conformity, even in individual iden- 
tity, is impossible because of the rapid changes and the op- 
portunities for different types of experience in an electric 
technology. Men will be able to test many roles and relation- 
ships, and all in-depth, if the values of electric technology 
are consciously implemented. The ideal of the Renaissance 
man, only much improved, could be a possibility for everyone in 
society. Man’s security will not lie in the consciousness of 
a particular Identity but in their consciousness that they are 
free to develop their environments and their personalities 
through involvement with one another. Man will be like 
Alice in Wonderland. When they are asked, ’’And who are you?”, 
they will answer, ”1-1 hardly know, sir, just at present - 


which are now 



at least I know who I was when I got up this morning but I 
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think I must have beer changed several times since then."37 
This testing, experimenting, and discovering through in-depth 
involvement via communication of electric technology could be 
defined as play. In an environment which ail men consciously 
created, man could run wild. 

All of this development, is, again, dependent upon man's 
consciously taking hold of his future. Technology, science, 
and reason have been used in the service of some cultures to 
produce a [repressive or oppressive environment. We are in 
some ways living in such a situation at present. Up to this 
point in history, man has survived his own mistreatment; but 
with the development of a technology that extends our own 
nervous systems, it is questionable whether he can leave the 
planning of the future to either change or an ill-defined 
elite. This is the conclusion implied in the two minimal 
principles for life in this technical age. A revolution is 
going on and in the words of Michael Harrington, "The hope 
for the survival and fulfillment of the Western concept of 
man demands that the accidental revolution be made conscious 

and democratic. "38 

IV. MYTH FOR A TECHNICAL AGE 

The myth by which man may determine their life styles 
in a technical age has been implicit through the greater part 
of this work. It is that the evolutionary process has now 
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moved from the stage of natural selection to the process of 
conscious and collective decision making. The evolutionary 
process Is no longer dependent upon the development of organic 
matter outside of conscious reason, as Timothy Leary believes. 

That theory can be disproved by an analysis of the effect of 
man's actions upon his own development, an analysis of the 
environment which man creates for himself. It Is up to man 
as a body to make conscious decisions as to how the evolutionary 
process Is to continue In response to his understanding of where 
It Is now and where It should be going. All the quantities In 
this process (knowing what Is, knowing what should be, and de- 
ciding how and when to do It) Involves consciousness - a gripping 
and coming to terms with fieallty. 

In this gripping of fieallty, man grows In consciousness. 

That Reality dees not exist onljeon one level of consciousness, 
as Dr. Ieary believes, but en any level where man attempts to 
come to grips with who he Is and what he Is to do. Reality Is 
both the fifth level of consciousness and the level of wakeful 
consciousness. This Is the Reality over against which man 
finds himself placed and with which he must contend and bring 
Into his consciousness If he Is to survive and develop. The 
best he can do Is be responsive to the conditions tn which 
he lives, responsive to Reality as It breaks Into his life 
and his time. This experience Is very similar to the experi- 
ence of Israel with that force outside of her which she en- 
countered in her life and which she called Yahweh, the personal 
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God. She did not attempt to understand the nature of that 
forc^ but to respond as It entered Into her life through 
historical events. The task she felt she must fulfill was 
a task of obedience and faithfulness to that force as It en- 
tered her life. 

The task of modern man Is similar. If not the same, as that of 
Israel. The task Is to become conscious of the conditions under 
which he lives, to become aware of the leallty In which he lives, 
and fulfill his responsibility In the evolutionary process.- for 
himself - by responding to that Reality and making decisions as 
to who* the evolutionary process Is to go. Where It should be 
going Is toward the overcoming of the line between the pleasure 
principle and the reality principle, by means of a collective 
oonectotisness . The end of the evolutionary process towards 
which man looks (Israel called it the Kingdom of God) Is the 
creation of the body of all people conscious of Its collec- 
tive nature and Interdependence. It is the development of the 

- 50 

organism which Norman 0. Brown calls ‘love's body'v'The body 
can only occur as a conscious response to Reality and a oon- 
sclous understanding of the end. What this lnvloves is the 
Internalizing of Reality - the taking of Reality lnt© the 
body - through conscious acceptance and yielding on the part 
of the body in conscious decision. In the Biblical tradition 
It is the acceptance of the love of God, (the acceptance of 
Reality) and a loving response to God in obed lence. ( the 
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conscious decision by the body for the body). This is the 
myth commensurate with a technical age based upon present 

decision and a hope for the future. 

««« 
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